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torpedoes; they plough through heavy seas, their decks at all angles, 
and wage mortal combats, the issues of which may be decided in a few 
moments. 

Men sometimes show the effect of the strain. But for the most 
part they give no sign of any emotion but joy in the game or earnest 
single-minded longing to get square with the Hun. Men are torpedoed 
several times, picked up after hours in life-boats, and on recovery from 
wounds or exhaustion return to the service. 

There is no end to the marvels of mechanical ingenuity and of 
human heroism which Ralph Paine presents in his book, The Fighting 
Fleets. He gives his readers an authentic view of the whole impres- 
sive and intricate spectacle of naval warfare as it is carried on to-day. 
His narrative is not at all technical ; it contains no chapters upon sea- 
power or upon naval strategy. It is rich in anecdote and it deals in- 
terestingly with the personalities of many notable men, French, English 
and Americans. Mr. Paine is a fluent and vigorous story-teller. He 
is accurately and adequately informing. He has covered every branch 
of the marine service with tiioroughness, and has exhibited it with the 
imaginative and emotional power that the subject requires. His story 
does not lack the touch of matter-of-courseness, of dry faithfulness to 
fact, of reserve, which is the professional tone. It is cheerful in man- 
ner, and there are bits of humor in it. It is far more than a mere 
report. 

Back of the romance of actuality and informing it is the " true 
romance" — the spirit that does great things, and that will win the 
war, the power that casts a glamor over horrors, that lures and urges 
men into sacrifice for a great cause. In Mr. Paine's book one may 
glimpse the true romance. 



Creative Impulse in Industry. By Helen Marot. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 

The question which Miss Marot discusses is that of industrial 
education. 

Democracy proceeds upon the assumption that the most intelligent 
persons make the best citizens. Freedom of thought and of action, 
sufficient education to make thought and action intelligent and moral : 
these are the postulates of the American system. The type of educa- 
tion which has been held to fit this system best is what is called liberal 
education. 

Business, however, calls for specialized knowledge, and machine 
industry calls for specialized workers. Old-fashioned education, it is 
felt, does not any longer quite fill the bill ; it neither satisfies industrial 
requirements nor makes the workman who is subject to these require- 
ments a free and happy man. Just as the agricultural school is sup- 
posed to make the fanner at once more happy and more efficient, so 
the industrial school should make the worker not only more efficient, 
but more happy. 

We must not content ourselves with the first of these two condi- 
tions and a poor substitute for the second. A combination of industrial 
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servitude with State paternalism would be thoroughly un-American. 
In our zeal for efficiency we must not Prussianize industry. After the 
war, we must have not only increased efficiency but increased democ- 
racy. To reconcile these two ends — that is the great problem. Is 
there any better way of accomplishing this reconciliation than the old 
way of first giving the prospective workman a common-school educa- 
tion and then leaving him to the mercy of organized industry on the 
assumption that he is capable of working out his own destiny, tech- 
nically and morally, without further assistance? 

Miss Marot believes that there is. Her aim is to make the work- 
man interested in his work, to give scope to the creative impulse which 
every one in some degree possesses. The plan for an industrial school 
which she advocates seems well adapted to the realization of her idea. 
The school work would include the operation and management of the 
whole of some simple industry — such as the making of wooden toys — 
the work being done, of course, under competent direction and super- 
vision. The aim in this part of the work would not be to acquire 
technical proficiency in any one operation, or even to gain an absolute 
mastery of the whole business such as would fit one to engage in a 
similar enterprise on his own account. The design would be rather 
to give each student such a conception of all the parts of the business 
and of their relations to one another and to the whole as would inspire 
him with enthusiasm for cooperative effort. 

It may be reasonably objected that cooperative effort engenders 
little enthusiasm except as it is connected with the desire for personal 
advancement, or with an ethical, or, at least, pseudo-ethical, ideal. 
In the labor unions all three elements would seem to be present, and 
in them cooperative effort is indeed a live thing. But it is hard to see 
how the concept could hold its own in an environment that gives little 
scope for its application. Would the worker whose creative impulse 
had been stimulated at school be really much better off than another? 
Would he be permanently more efficient? Would he be more con- 
tented? Would he be better able to understand the conditions with 
which he was dissatisfied ? These questions suggest doubts. The work- 
ers trained to take an intelligent interest in their work could not do 
much to transform industry, nor could they find large satisfaction under 
conditions such as, according to Miss Marot, now exist. Only within 
very narrow limits, it would seem, could the idea find practical applica- 
tion. Indeed, the most that could reasonably be expected of Miss 
Marot's school is that as a practical demonstration (for the experiment 
is likely to be successful within its own confines) it will suggest certain 
modifications of present methods in factory management. 

Miss Marot's treatise is eloquent, but somewhat trite in substance, 
and somewhat hazy in its conclusions. The author analyzes the Ger- 
man industrial system and the American system — including the special 
features of Scientific Management and Profit-Sharing— with shrewd- 
ness and knowledge. But she seems somehow to have got hold of the 
question by the wrong handle. One can hardly understand her insist- 
ence upon the idea that the problem is primarily a problem for edu- 
cators. The creative impulse exists in every one, no doubt; but for 
its universal satisfaction it needs ideal conditions. Unselfish, intelli- 
gent whole-hearted enthusiasm for work is the final and most precious 
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result of enlightenment, of individual right-living, and of collective 
righteousness, rather than the means by which these ends are to be 
attained. 



Ik the Midst of Life. By Ambrose Bierce. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. 

Doubtless the important thing in a story is its view of life. But 
the critic has no absolute criterion for judging the value of the pre- 
sented view. Unhappily, the moral standard won't quite do. There 
are infinite possible aspects of life asking to be interpreted, and each 
has its own emotion that requires expression. No one can say cer- 
tainly whether the reaction upon him of Macbeth is exactly moral, or 
even whether the emotions universally inspired by a moonlight night, 
or by a sunset, or by a ghost-story, are good for the soul. There are 
a great many emotions that cannot be definitely classified as " higher " 
or " lower," however the moralists or sestheticians may try. We can 
only say that we feel better for their expression. The expression is, 
at lowest, a kind of Katharsis; and not improbably it is something 
more. 

This view leaves one with no test of meaning more nearly final 
than genuineness — genuineness of feeling and integrity of art. What 
a man writes must come from the depths of him, and it must be ex- 
pressed neither with indifference, nor with tricks and pretenses and 
idle conventionalities. There must be no pretense whatever, either 
in the matter or in the handling. 

Mr. Bierce meets the test of genuineness on both sides. His book, 
to be sure, from its dreadfully suggestive title to the last word of the 
last story, is inordinately " pessimistic." It is of death — ghastly, ironic 
death — that Mr. Bierce really writes. At first it may seem to the reader 
that the earnestness of the author's pessimism is somewhat marred 
by the piquancy of his illustrations. His ingenuity is inexhaustible; 
his themes are sensationally frightful. But as one reads on, one 
becomes fascinated ; one warms to the stories ; one's heart beats faster, 
and one feels, actually, a comfortable glow, enjoying one's own power 
to perceive the intellectual, perhaps the moral, interest — one might 
almost say " beauty " — of horror. Mr. Bierce's ingenuity, his ability 
to say the same thing over and over without repeating himself, his 
surprising variations upon essentially the same grisly theme, is not a 
sign of mere virtuosity, but a mark of originality — and of genuineness. 

As a fictionist Mr. Bierce reminds one by turns of Henry James, 
of de Maupassant, of O. Henry, of Poe. One would say that he had 
studied the masters of his art. But he is really like none of them. He 
has his own order of ideas and of ultimate feelings to express. 

In style he is a bit harsh. His sentences are not very euphonic; 
they are written for the eye rather than for the ear ; they are well-knit 
rather than fluent. Words are chosen with catholic taste and with 
single regard for the meaning. The vocabulary has no conventionali- 
ties. Certainly there is in this no suggestion of Poe! Nor does the 
author seem, like James, to be ever making wonderful attempts to 
express the infinitely tenuous. A brutal frankness of description in 
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